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REVIEWS 

The Direct Method in Modern Languages. (Contributions to 
Methods and Didactics in Modern Languages.) by Carl A. 
Krause. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1916. 139 pp. 
75 cents. 

Under the above title, Dr. Krause, known to all as a vigorous advocate of the 
direct method has collected in book form papers and bibliographies, previously 
published in various journals. The consequent overlapping and repetition in 
the course of the book, as e. g., in the restatement of the five cardinal principles 
of the direct method, are therefore excused by the author in his preface as due 
to the independent origin of the papers, which in their present form have 
undergone only verbal changes. 

Besides the very excellent continuation of Prof. Handschin's original 
bibliography of the literature on modern language methodology in America*, 
for which we are duly grateful, the volume contains chapters under the follow- 
ing titles: 1) The Teaching of Modern Languages in German Secondary 
Schools, 2) What Prominence is to be Assigned to the Work in Speaking the 
Foreign Language?, 3) Discussion on "Present Conditions and the Direct 
Method", 4) Some Remarks on the Regents' Examinations in German, 5) 
The Teaching of Grammar by the Direct Method; 6) The Trend of Modern 
Language Instruction in the United States, 7) Suggestions for Teaching 
Walter-Krause's "Beginners' German" and 8) Why the Direct Method for a 
Modern Language? 

Omitting from this discussion the bibliographies and the suggestions for the 
use of the Walter-Krause beginners' text, one is impressed most by the recur- 
rent championing of the five cardinal principles of the direct method ("insis- 
tence upon good pronunciation, oral work, inductive teaching of grammar, real 
reading, and so-called realien," to quote directly), by the vigorous and well- 
deserved protest against antiquated examination systems and the still (unfor- 
tunately!) influential Report of the Committee of Twelve, by the insistence 
upon a higher grade of teachers' training (such momentary optimistic state- 
ments as, "It is really amazing to record how little it takes to employ and 
succeed with the direct method," to the contrary notwithstanding) and by the 
timely and pertinent distinction between the "direct" and "natural" methods, 
though the references thereto are unfortunately scattered somewhat through 
the various chapters (cf. pp. 33, 54, 65). 

There are indeed encouraging signs toward a realization of some of the things 
for which Krause pleads. It is a significant coincidence that with the publica- 
tion of the book there is reported the step which Princeton and other eastern 
colleges and universities 1 have taken, namely in the direction of requiring the 
candidate to present himself also for aural examination in addition to the 
written form. 2 This step is undoubtedly due to the vigorous representations 



*U. S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1913, No. 3. 

•Columbia, Cornell, Hamilton, Hunter, Princeton, Vassar. — Ed. 

'Monatshefte, Vol. VII, No. 9. (Nov., 1916), p. 318. 
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which Krause and others have been making over a period of years. The 
Princeton authorities, moreover, intend to extend their requirements in the 
near future to the oral test as well, for which Princeton deserves only congratu- 
lations. It is devoutly to be wished that under these conditions, the written 
part of the examinations also may become more sane and not require such 
remarkable grammatical contortions as "ich starb", "ich werde geboren", 
"du werdest aufgehoben worden sein", and "er werde geworfen worden sein", 
to which Krause so pointedly refers. One gasps to see how far grammatical 
formalism has sometimes led us! Another encouraging sign, in connection 
with what Krause says about the higher standardization of modern language 
teachers, is reported from Krause's own state, 3 namely the granting of licenses 
based upon an examination for oral credit. 

Krause sees unmistakable evidence of the gradual spread of the direct 
method, indicating several times that "it has carried the day". He pleads for 
an adaptation of the "Reform-methode" to American school conditions, where 
reading power must be the aim of instruction; however, speaking should be the 
means toward this end. He insists upon retaining the German "Grund- 
lichkeit", covering quantitatively little with qualitatively higher results, 
though one is bound to ask in this connection why the Walter-Krause beginners 
text is not briefer than it is. With such good ideas as "The too hasty striving 
after the classics is an abomination" one heartily concurs and the writer, for 
one, is sorry that Krause did not elaborate upon this theme to the extent of an 
extra chapter! 

One noteworthy thing, to which Prof. Munzinger, has already called atten- 
tion, 4 is the striking omission of a real theoretical discussion of the language 
learning process. At a time when the reorganization and extension of the 
secondary school is the question of the hour, when the representatives of every 
subject in the curriculum are pressed for more than general reasons as to why 
their particular subject matter is and should continue to be (perhaps in even 
larger measure) a part of the curriculum, there remains to be written in this 
country a clear psychological analysis of how one actually does acquire a 
language. Of this Krause is himself aware (p. 40) and he himself later attempts 
to answer some of the points raised by Judd. 5 The result is not conclusive in 
favor of Krause. We submit that the theoretical discussion of language learning 
is still to be written and when it is, it will fortify Krause's contention that the 
direct method of teaching a language — that is, teaching a language through 
itself — is the economic manner of teaching a foreign tongue, Judd notwith- 
standing. But for such a theoretical discussion we need other terms than such 
generalities as "interest", "originality", "enthusiasm", and "self-reliance" to 
back up the arguments for insisting upon speaking as essential to the method. 6 
The fact of the matter is that we are prone to be a bit "put out" with the 
psychologist who is trying to scrutinize our generalized formulae. One feels 
that Krause himself cannot be wholly excused from this criticism (p. 105). 



3 Modern Language Journal, Vol. I, No. 4, (Jan., 1917). pp. 125-135. 

4 Monatshefte, Vol. VII, No. 9, (Nov., 1016), pp. 321-2. 

'Psychology of High School Subjects, Ginn, 1915. 

6 Of this the Report of the Committee of Twelve is the most striking example. 
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The writer is making no plea for the justice of Judd's argumentation in this 
connection. Nevertheless, as long as we modern language teachers consider 
the psychologist as a sort of meddler, who doesn't know anything about our 
field, we shall not fare very well at his hands. We must rather heed him, sup- 
port him when he is right and set him right when he is wrong. But to do that, 
let it be repeated, we shall have to debate with him on his ground, i. e., in 
specific, definite, and objective terms. That must be the next step in our field. 
Krause's book is interesting for the reason that it reflects a certain stage 
in our modern language teaching in this country. As already pointed out in 
the course of this review, some of the things for which Krause, among others, 
has worked hardest, are unmistakably appearing on the horizon. It is to be 
hoped that it may be widely read. 

John C. Weigel. 
The University of Chicago. 

The Making of Modern Germany. Six public lectures delivered in 

Chicago in 1915, by Ferdinand Schevill, Professor of Modern 

European History in the University of Chicago. Chicago, 

A. C. McClurg & Co. 1916. i2mo., vii + 259 pp. $1.25 

net. 

The present volume at once challenges comparison with two books reviewed 

in a previous number of the Modern Language Journal, Fife's The German 

Empire between two Wars and Priest's Germany since 1740. The book before 

us has the advantage of having been written by a trained historian. He is not 

swayed by current opinion, but brings his own rich fund of experience and 

knowledge to bear. He possesses the highest quality of the historian, he is 

judicial, and he also possesses that attitude of mind, without which, as Goethe 

repeatedly said, an author or critic can never be fair or just to his subject, — 

he approaches it with sympathy. 

Professor Schevill presents the subject in six chapters, written in a direct, 
vivid style adapted to an audience listening to lectures, — in fact the chapters 
were first planned in the spring of 1914 as lectures, and were subsequently 
delivered before the University Lecture Association of Chicago, in 1915. "The 
End of the Elder Germany to the Rise of Brandenburg after the Thirty Years 
War," is the title of the first lecture. The Elder Germany is that of the 
medieval period, when the German confederacy under the headship of the Holy 
Roman Emperor led Europe politically, economically and culturally. Com- 
plete destruction of power during the Thirty Years War was followed by the 
gradual development of a new state out of the decay of the old. The central 
figure is the Great Elector, as in the eighteenth century Frederick the Great, 
who lays the foundation of Prussia as a European power. Again the destruc- 
tive forces shatter the newborn state, the legions of Napoleon wellnigh anni- 
hilate the work of the great Frederick. But then follows the epoch of recon- 
struction, in which the seeds for the development of modern Germany are sown. 
Chapter IV, "Progress and Reaction," 1815-1848, gives us an instructive view 
of error and progressiveness, of incapacity and brilliancy in leadership, until 



